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TEN DAYS STOPOVER AT San 
Francisco or Oakland on all one 
way tickets reading through 
these points to or from points be- 
yond the California State Line 
and reading Southern Pacific out 
of stopover point. 


You are cordially invited to make 
the Southern Pacific Building 
your headquarters while visiting 
the Panama Pacific Exposition. 
It is maintained for your comfort 
and accommodation. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s rest rooms, ticket 
office and information bureau. 
and the Sunset theater with com- 
fortable seats, pipe organ and 
illustrated lectures, all abso- 
lutely free. 





LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 


Susgsestions 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The Exposition City—the Mecca of the world 
this year. 
SANTA BARBARA 

The ‘‘Mission City” a wonderful combination of 
Mountain, Sea and Shore. 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

California’s famous inland watering place—a re- 
sort of the highest class for health, recreation and 
rest. 
DEL MONTE 

With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive and 40-mile 
scenic boulevard. Polo, Golf, Tennis. 
SANTA CRUZ 

The ‘Atlantic City of the West’””—Casino, Hotel, 
Casa del Rey, cliff drives, motoring, golf, yachting. 
YOSEMITE AND BIG TREES 

Wonders of the world; easy of access. 
THE HIGH SIERRAS 

Nature’s Playground—Camping, Hunting, Fishing. 
OWENS VALLEY 

Home of the Golden Trout. 
SHASTA SPRINGS and SHASTA RESORTS 

Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 
KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER LAKE 

The land of pine and fir and big game—the 
sportman’s paradise. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 

The Land that Lures. 
LAKE TAHOE 

A mile high among the pines—anything from 
‘roughing it” to luxury. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 

*‘Wonderland” where geysers gush. 
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Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 
Great Scenic Attraction 
FOR THE TRAVELLER 

Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast should 
not ae to see the wonderful Yosem- 


ite Valley—with its massive walls 
and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 


galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK 


N AUTOMOBILE stage line now 

A operates between the railroad termi- 

nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 

an hour and a half to make the trip, over 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to E! Portal at 
the Park line, Pullman cars by night, ob- 
servation-parlor cars by day. Good hotel 
service at El] Portal and in the Park. 
Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Va ley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Foldergor Con- 
sult any Railroad Ticket: Agent 
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Orange Empire lrotley trip 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 








Veer Los Angeles to 
$3 — Evenepevtetion San Bernardino 
Including All Sie Trips —— 
RESERVED seat | And All Their 

Scenes of Beauty 











Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 





Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnifi- 
cent view of San Timoteo Valley _ the ao 
San Bernardino Mountains. 





Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 
tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bldg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 


Get One of the New Folders 


Pacific Electric Railway 




















THE 


Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico 


traversing the Mexican Pacific 
states of 


SONORA-SINALOA.TEPIC. JALISCO 


gives access te the 


RICHEST MINERAL SECTION 
OF MEXICO 


and some of the 


Best Irrigable Land on the Continent 


Let us list you for our 
advertising matter. 


H. LAWTON, G. P. A. 
GUAYMAS, SONORA, MEXICO 
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The Fool and the Wise Man 


HE Folly of Yesterday is the 
Wisdom of Today. The 
Wisdom of Today is the 

Folly of Yesterday. If the law of 
Cause and Effect stands unbroken 


it is a compliment, then, to be 


called a Fool. 


—James Martin 
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How California 


Got Its Name 


ILE the sixteenth century was 

still young, and before the world 

had fully realized the true im- 
mensity of Balboa’s new Ocean Sea, 
men were already venturing along its 
rim in quest of gold, adventure, and 
pagan souls to save; watchful too for 
some sign of the civilization and culture 
of Cathay; since this was still supposed 
to lie somewhere near at hand, and 
was the ultimate goal of most ealy 
Western travel. 

Such venturings forth were made 
by private explorers, and upon @ very 
modest scale, until in 1528 Cortez, the 
Conqueror of Mexico, began to dispatch 
expeditions toward the North West 
for systematic exploration. 

In the year 1533 one Fortuno Jimenes 
was the lieutenant commander of such 
a party, and having led a successful 
mutiny against and then thoughtfully 
assassinated his superior officer, he took 
charge of the expedition, and sailed out 
toward the West from the coast of New 
Spain, his objective being a fascinating 
looking line of blue peaks, which peeped 
above the western horizon. Having 
reached the coast beneath these moun- 
tains and landed thereon, he gained the 
distinction of being the first European 
to set foot upon what is now known as 
the peninsula of Lower California. Others 


AAS 


By Godfrey Sykes, F. R.,G. S. 


followed; Cortes himself landed down 
near the southern tip of the peninsula 
and strove unsuccessfully to found a 
colony there, and so by the middle of 
the century, and through the efforts of 
such explorers as Ulloa and Alarcon, 
its coast line was pretty well known. 
Contemporary maps show indeed that 
at this time the Western coast of North 
America was far better known than the 
Eastern one; but they also show that 
the land which we now call California 
had as yet no distinctive name, but 
that although the whole country was 
known under the generic name of New 
Spain, this particular region was a sort 
of no man’s land, tagged here and there 
with many different labels. Thus one 
finds New Granada, Quivera, Axa, Toton- 
teac, and then a little later New Albion 
and later still New Carolina, all applied 
by different map makers to parts of 
what is now California. Then, too, 
the naive ideas of some of the very earliest 
makers of maps of the new world, led 
them to give the names of countries and 
kingdoms supposed to exist in China 
and Eastern Asia to these newly reached 
regions. Zaiton, Mange, India Super- 
ior and the like are found here and there, 
and one enterprising cartographer whose 
manuscript map is now preserved in 
the;British Museum, went so far as to 
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locate the kingdom of the famous 
Prester jJobn, the legendary Christian 
Prince of Central Asia, in a region which 
eorresponds roughly with what is now 
Northern Arizona. 

This all seems very fanciful, but it 
is nevertheless a fact that the name which 
finally survived amongst all these other 
early ones, and is in use today, came 
from still farther afield and had an origin 
quite as bizarre. 

It was not indeed until another 
generation or so of explorers and map- 
makers had passed away, that the name 
“California,” which had already co- 
existed with some of the others, came 
into common use; since geographers 
have always been prone to squabble 
and disagree where questions of nomen- 
elature were involved; and so it happened 
that when at last the name was settled 
upon, its origin and meaning had been 
forgotten or overlooked, and these points 
were afterwards the cause of much con- 
troversy. 

Even such a careful historian as 
Venegas was at fault, for im discussing 
the meaning of the word in his “Natural 
and Civic History of California” he 
wrote as follows: “It is improbable 
that the original meaning was Calida 
Fornax or fiery furnace, Pee gi 
“Probably it owed its name to some acci- 
dent, possibly to some words spoken 
by the Indians and misunderstood by 
the Spaniards.” 

The fiery furnace hypothesis seems 
indeed to be ruled out of court by the 
accounts given by some of the earlier 
coastwise explorers; since their experience 
in general was rather of cold storms and 
icy blasts, than of anything at all sug- 
gestive of fiery furnaces. In “The World 
Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake’, 
the kinsman, companion and chronicler 


of the expedition of that doughty old 
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near-pirate, wrote most feelingly of 
the cold which they encountered and 
the woes they endured upon making 
the coast in June 1599. ‘“‘Notwithstand- 
ing it was in the height of summer, and 
so neere the sunne, yet were we contin- 
ually visited with like nipping cold as 
we had felt before; inasmuch that if 
violent exercises of our bodies and busie 
imployment about our necessary labors 
had not sometimes compelled us to the 
contrary, we could very well have beene 
contented to have kept about us still 
our Winter clothes; yea (had our neces- 
sities suffered us) to have kept our 
beds.” There is little of the atmosphere 
of fiery furnaces in this account, and 
one can sympathize heartily with these 
poor freezing mariners in their discomfort 
and great distress, while still aware of 
the fact that they were but experiencing 
a manifestation of that phenomenon 
to which travellers and tourists in all 
climes and ages have been at t'mes sub- 
jected: exceptional weather. It is, 
however only fair to Sir Francis to way 
that he at least had nothing whatever 
to do with any name, but the one he 
selected himself. He simply dubbed 
the land he had found New Albion, 
and took po.session of it,—hot oi cold; 
in the name of his Mistress, Queen 
Elizabeth. Although by this time “Cal- 
ifornia’”’ was in common use by the 
Spaniards, or upon their maps, it was 
as yet only applied to a part of the coast 
far to the south of Drake’s visit; being 
used to designate the region round about 
Cape San Lucas (Cape California, it 
was then), and the site of Cortes’ abor- 
tive colony of Santa Cruz (La Paz), 
and of the original landing of /imenes. 

Thus poor old /uan De Fuca bemoaned 
the circumstances of a meeting which 
took place ‘“‘off Cape California’ between 
himself and a certain Captain Cavendish, 
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an Englishman, whereby he,—Fuca, was 
the loser to the extent of some 60,000 
ducats. 

As time passed, the name gradually 
extended more and more towards the 
North, and in spite of the mistakes of 
later geographers, who sometimes placed 
it upon the main land and sometimes 
upon a great island or group of islands 
beyond the Vermillion Sea; it always 
persisted, and at length, when the 
Spaniards really began to settle in the 
region, it had already overlapped and 
extinguished the New Albion of Sir 
Francis and the chroniclers of his ex- 
ploits; but its origin and meaning were 
still a matter for surmise and specula- 
tion. 

It was not until 1862 or thereabouts, 
that Edward Everett Hale called atten- 
tion to the probable derivation of Calif- 
ornia and regave us the clue to its long 
forgotten origin. 

A Portugese author, one Vasco Lobei- 
ra, had written in about the year 1383, 
(according to our best authorities) a 
tale of romance and adventure chronicling 
the exploits of a valiant Christian 
Knight Amadis De Gaul, who passed 
his life in the truly knightly avocations 
of rescuing maidens, encountering and 
overcoming pagan warriors of all colors, 
sizes and varieties, raising the sieges 
of the distressed cities beleagured of 
heathen hordes, and behaving, in fact, 
in general, in a way befitting a gentleman 
of his age and station. 

This biography was of course in manu- 
script form, since printing was not yet 
invented, but as it evidently caught 
the popular fancy it was freely copied 
and extensively read and undoubtedly 
became the “best seller” of its day. 

Time passed, printing was invented, 
and literary enterprise developed, and 
go the “best seller:’—entirely unpro- 
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tected by copyright; was pirated, added 
to, subtracted from, and saddled with 
sequels until it merely became one volume 
of a series with Amadis as their chief 
character, Garcia Rodriguez Montalvo, 
Regidor of Medina Del Campo, was one 
of the enterprising authors who took 
Amadis in hand and invented relatives 
and companions for him to associate 
with and new enemies for him to fight; 
and it is to his facile pen that we are 
indebted for our introduction to Esplan- 
dian, the son of the hero. This is in 
volume t've of the series as it waa now 
published, “containing the first part 
of the most strange, valiant and worthy 
acts of Esplandian son of Amadis De 
Gaula.”” In this volume one reads of a 
war carried on against the: Christian 
Emperor and Empire at Constantinople 
“by the Kings Tabourans, Souldans, 
Califfes and Princes dwelling in Tartaria, 
India, Arabia and other countries in 
the East,” the report of which was spread 
so far abroad that it became known to 
one Queen Calafre, reigning in Califor- 
nia, (or Califorine as it is sometimes 
spelled) “a most fertile and pleasant 
country confining on the head of the 
River Boristeness, hard by the foot of 
the Riffee Mountains. "The Boristeness 
by the way has been identified with the 
Dnieper in South Western Russia, so 
that although the royal lady lived not 
so very far from Constantinople, she 
was a long long way from New Spain. 
This sort of difficulty hardly existed 
however, for the geographer or explorer 
of the glorious sixteenth century; the 
world was wide and highly wonderful 
certainly, but “Quien Sabe’’! one might 
turn up anywhere at any moment when 
exploring. 

The author continues, (I am quoting 
from a very old English translation of 
Esplandian now preserved in the British 
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Museum:)—“This country whereof; I 
speak was sometimes peopled with good 
knights and men of all quarters, but the 
women upon malice devised a means 
to kill them all, establishing a law among 
themselves that from that time forward 
they would acknowledge for Lady and 
Queen one of their own country women, 
governing themselves as the Amazons 
used to do”’:—There were evidently 
militants even in those days! ‘To come 
to the point, this Queen of California 
being a woman of great spirit, veliant, 
hardy, young, fair and of good behavior, 
hearing of the wars undertaken against 
the Christians, was desirous to be there: 
not for any ill she wished them, but 
only for to know them, and see their 
country that bore so great renown. 
And for that cause she assembled great 
numbers of the principal ladies of her 
country, showing them what honor they 
might obtain in that voyage, which 
may peradventure be such’ (said she ) 
“that by our force and great prowess 
we may greatly augument our Empire, 
being feared and redoubted of each man 
and not continue always buried among 
these mountains, as they in times past 
did, of whom at this present we now 
possess and enjoy the peace.” 

At length she and her army duly 
reached the Turkish encampment, 
having brought with them from Califor- 
nia an aviation corps in the form of 50 
savage Griffons, which were to be used 
in helping to overcome the Christians. 
The Turks were to keep within their 
tents, the Amazons to attack the walls 
of the city and then the Griffons were to 
be let loose to fly over the town and 
devour its Christian defenders. For 
awhile all fell out as had been planned: 
The women made their assault upon 
the walls, the Griffons were liberated 
and began their horrid feast. “Alas,” 
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says the chronicler, “What pity was it 
to see soldiers, citizens, knights and 
others, yea, women and little children 
and all whatsoever they could get into 
their claws, taken up into the air and 
sometimes having taken them up let 
them fall upon the stones, whereby they 
had a strange and cruel death.” 

The city seemed doomed, although 
as the English translator of the volume 
I quote from modestly admits:—in a 
manner quite worthy of a modern war 
correspondent: “The knights of Great 
Britan and some small number of others 
| osisted the assaults made by the women.” 
In the end, however, the impatience and 
curiosity of the Turks saved the day 
for the Christians, for these ardent sol- 
diers rushed from their tents too soon, 
and were promptly gobbled up by the 
Griffons, who became after awhile quite 
satiated with Turkish, instead of Christ- 
ian flesh, and so the defenders upon the 
walls, British and others; at length 
succeeded in beating off their assailants. 

Calafre was disconcerted, but not 
entirely discouraged by this miscarriage 
of her plans, and so later on in the tale 
she essayed with her ally Rodrique 
Souldan of Liquie, to try the issue of 
single combat against Amadis and Es- 
plandian. They therefore sent out a 
joint challenge in which the lady stated 
her name and title as Calafre, Queen of 
Califorine, “a country most rich and 
abundant in gold and precious stones.” 
After sundry preliminaries the fight took 
place, the Sultan being matched against 
Esplandian and the Queen against the 
doughty Amadis. He, chivalrous gentle- 
man that he was, would only deign to 
use the butt of his lance in overcoming 
a lady, but he dealt her therewith so 
shrewd a blow upon her crest, as “to 
make her eyes start within her head.”’ 
This indignity greatly incensed her Majes- 
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ty, and she exclaimed, ‘‘What, Sir Knight, 
Do you think me either,to befa dog or 
else a country clown, that you must 
beat me with a staff?” At length she 
lost her sword and owned herself defeated, 
and all the usual polite speeches took 
place between conquerors and con- 
quered. 

The upshot of it all was that although 
she fell violently in love with Esplandian, 
she very magnanimously renounced all 
claim to him and consented to be fur- 
nished with a husband in one Talanque, 
and of course became converted to 
Christianity. She then sent to Calif- 
ornia for her sister, Liole, for whom a 
knight named Manley was selected as 
a husband. 

We hear little more of the Queen or 
her affairs, but in volume six of the 
series Perion, another Knight landed 
upon a “very fair isle’ somewhere on 
the hind side of the world and there he 
met Calafre Talanque and Manley and 
joined them in various adventures against 
their enemies. They occasionally visited 
California, or Californus; which was now 
described also as an island, as indeed 
befitted a place of such attractive pos- 
sibilities but migratory habits. 

A Spanish edition of Amadis was 
published in Rome in 1525, or just about 
the time when the tide of adventurers 
seeking fame and fortune in the New 
World was at its height. A copy of 
this edition is preserved in the British 
Museum, and in it the name of Queen 
Calafres’ land is nearly always spelled 
California. 

As regards the actual application of 
the name to the new land; by whom or 
when it was so applied; we in reelity 
know nothing. It is indeed conceivable 
that it was first used in a spirit of jest 
oi irony, for a new discovery which yet 
seemed to promise little enough either 
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of treasure or civilization, but it seems 
rather more likely; since men who had 
ventured to fare across the dry and weary 
leagues of New Spain must have been 
natural optimists rather than pessimists; 
that the wish was father to the thought 
and that some tancied resemblance to 
Montalvo’s attractive isle was discerned. 


One should hardly look upon the 
account of Calafre and her compeers 
as being deemed beyond the bonds of 
possibility in those stirring days of the 
sixteenth century, for fantastic and 
absurd as it seems in this prosaic age, 
one must still remember that “Amadis 
De Gaul’ has ranked as cone ot the world’s 
greatest pieces of literature and that its 
strongest appeal to the imaginetion of 
mankind would be in an age when a 
new world, full of startling facts and 
possibilities, had just been discovered; 
when men’s minds were filled with won- 
dering anticipation of the marvels and 
El Dorados which might still lie “to 
the right hand of the Indies,” and an 
island, fabulously rich and ripe for the 
picking, must have been an attractive 
thought for the landsmen afloat who 
filled the roughly built caravels which 
first timidly ventured forth into the 
great South Sea. An island too governed 
by a very human Queen even with the 
help of an army of militant suffragettes 
and a covey of Griffons, was not after 
all such an unthinkable thought as were 
the descriptions of many other islands 
and far countries brought home by re- 
turning voyagers and related in good 
faith. Witness for instance an island 
mentioned by Antionio Pigafetta, the 
chronicler of the voyage of Magellan, 
and participater in that glorious enter- 
prise:-—“Our old pilot from Maluco 
told us that there was an island nearby 
called Arucheto, the men and women of 
which are not taller than one cubit, 
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but who have ears as long as themselves, 
with one of them they make their bed 
and with the other they cover them- 
selves.” 

After such accounts as these even 
Griffons seem no more than common- 
place! So, and probably in good faith, 
California was named for Montalvo’s 
fabled island, and although Calafre’s 
Amazons were not encountered, not the 
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treasures of gold and precious stones as 
yet unearthed, these adventurous Span- 
iards did indeed even in those early 
days begin to reap such reward as they 
desired from the vast store of pearls 
which were soon found to exist beneath 
the warm waters of the Vermillion 
Sea; fringing the coast line of the new 
discovery almost at the point where 
their boats’ keels first touched the sand 


Cel 


Why I Love You 


By A. A. Mix 


Sweetheart, I love thee! 
Not for thy golden hair, 
Or glorious eyes of night, or lips both sweet and rare, 
Or hands most fair, 
Or for thy most angelic face, 
That form of grace,— 
’Tis not for these I care. 


Sweetheart, I love thee— 
For that maternal smile 
Cast on the wretched,—while 
Thy bands most fair 
Are busied with their care— 
In ministering to the wants and woes 
Of sad and sorrowing ones about thee close. 


This, this the wondrous grace 
Sweetheart, that gives thy face 
Such power to draw me to thine arms, 
Those tender, loving arms, that would enfold 
And richly bless 
The whole world, and remove its wretchedness. 
_ Sweetheart, I love thee! 
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The Blue of the Trinity 


w 


By M. Coloumbus Hamilton 








IMPKIN’S first view of Scruggs- 
ille was rather disheartening. He 
saw at a glance that it was not 
blessed with a single attractive feature. 
It was not even picturesque, for it was 
surrounded by thickets of scrubby black- 
jack, its houses were rude and primitive, 
and its one street was marred by un- 
sightly mud-holes which its languid 
people made no effort to drain. And 
yet, upon investigation, he found that 
the town government entitled the little 
village to a distinction so rare that had 
the conditions been known abroad they 
would have made the place famous. 

Scruggsville knew no law except the 
will of the Trinity. Its people were 
constantly under the yoke of a peculiar 
but powerful despotism. 






“In the name of goodness!” Tompkins 
exclaimed, scratching his head and look- 
ing askance at the gaping citizen. ‘“‘What 
does this mean, this Trinity of yours? 
I find myself unable to comprehend it. 
Three men, is it? And where do they 
hang out?” 

For reply the citizen waved his hand 
towards the wide prairie mysteriously, 
and Tompkins saw in the dim distance 
a ranch, with squatty, fortress-like houses, 
a low, rambling silhouette against the 
western skyline. 

“They live over there in that place 
all alone,” he said. “They ain't got 
no wives, and don’t seem to want none; 
but they have lots of fun out of Scruggs- 
ville, for they make us people do jest as 
they want us to do, and then laugh at 


us for bein’ cowards enough to obey 
them.” 

Now Tompkins expected to be a 
citizen of the town for an indefinite 


period, and he became at once deeply 


interested in the civil status of the 
people. 

“What is the nature of their com- 
mands?” he asked thoughtfully. ‘What 
is their creed, their—”’ 

“They won’t have no schools, no 


churches, no courts, nor nothin’ of that 
kind at all!’ the man replied promptly. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, they scared 
wimmen so bad here one day that one of 
them had to be carried out of town on 
a stratcher, and, by Jinks, they picked 
out a plot of ground in the graveyard 
out yander, fenced it off, and put up a 
sign about it bein’ fer missionaries!”’ 

“The idea!” 

“Yes, and they scared a long, lank 
school teacher worse than that,” the 
man added, encouraged by Tompkins’ 
attentiveness. “He come in here to 
start a school I don’t know what they 
done to him, but they turned his head 
gray all right, and the last we heard of 
him he was roamin’ about the prairies 
aimlessly, muttering somethin’ that did- 
n’t have no sense to it. It was proof, 
the Trinity said, that education was a 
sham.” 


two missionary 


Tompkins ran his hand through his 
hair and thought deeply for some 
moments. The citizen noticed the ab- 
straction, and listened for some threat; 
but Tompkins was a man of discretion. 
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Here were conditions unknown to him, 
and he had no mind to set himself up in 
opposition to men whose conduct he had 
never had the opportunity to observe. 
Fragments of talk here and there, how- 
ever, soon gave him a pretty clear idea 
of the Trinity, and even before he had 
had a look at the men themselves he 
made up his mind that he would give 
them battle. He secretely vowed that 
he would not resign himself to the fate 
of living in a community where schools 
and churches were not permitted to 
flourish, and where the only edifice in 
which public worship could be carried 
on was an old shell, riddled by the bullets 
of these malicious men. 

The town had long been in need of 
just such a man as Tompkins. He was 
large, extremely large and portly, with 
a neck like a nail keg, and with muscu- 
lar, gorilla-like arms, a little out of 
proportion with their extraordinary reach, 
and legs that moved with the agility 
of youth. His face bore all the marks 
of strength; if a little stern and unrelent- 
ing, if void of life and sunny expression 
and opposed to levity, it certainly be- 
came the massive frame whose very 
movements reminded one of the majestic 
sweep of a storm. And yet Tompkins 
was a quiet man—the kind of quietness 
where one looks for depth and danger. 
He gave no vociferous manifestations 
of joy or grief when the vicissitudes of 
life brought him either. He spoke no 
unnecessary words. Life was a business 
proposition with him, a means to some 
useful end. 

With all his staid qualities, however, 
no man was freer from restraint than 
Tompkins. He lived a natural, unhamp- 
ered life, sincere and trustful, an opti- 
mistic believer in the survival of the 
fit. He was a living, breathing exponent 
of the law and the gospel. Under their 
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influence his life had been molded into 
a rigid, fearless unit, as incapable of 
dissolution as the firmament itself. 

His deep conviction was that conditions 
existing in Scruggsville were untenable. 
Their perpetuation, he believed, was as 
impossible as the suppression of Truth. 
Would not a Divine Providence aid him 
in the establishment of law and order? 
He thought so. He felt sure enough of 
it to proceed. 

The Trinity were not slow to perceive 
that a new force was at work upon 
Scruggsville. Uncertain of their foot- 
ing, they were feeling their way and 
scouting about, like three vandals evad- 
ing some intangible foe. They had not 
fired a shot at Scruggsville since the 
arrival of the stalwart man who had 
apparently assumed responsibility for 
the community’s well-being. In their 
comings and goings they heard, with 
strained ears, whispered allusions to 
“that man Tompkins” as though he 
were some newly-found force which 
controlled the Universe. They waited, 
watched, watched, and listened, and 
though they had heard no threats from 
the new citizen, they knew quite well, 
from the reforms he had already insti- 
tuted, that he was an enemy to their 
modes of life and consequently to them- 
selves. At times they dashed through 
the main thoroughfare with terriffic 
speed and were lost to view in their own 
dust; but their tactics had undergone 
a visible change. By some strange 
feeling of reluctance they remained on 
the defensive. All three of them had 
had a look at the giant frame, the mus- 
cular arms and neck, and had cowered 
under the piercing eyes which had stilled 
their tongues and set their faces meekly 
towards the ranch. 

Among themselves only they talked. 


“This here new feller,” said Pete, 
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shaking his tousled head dubiously, 
“he ain’t no plaything, boys!” 

Long Bill, the acknowledged leader 
of the Trinity, spat upon a withered cac- 
tus and rolled his quid of tobacco to 
the other jaw. “If my pistol can’t 
reach him,” he said with slow precision. 
“my rifle can!” 


This sweeping statement was received | 


with a grunt and a scowl by the irascible 
Pete, who, with eyes fixed upon Long 
Bill, made bold to express further his 
convictions. 

“Bill,” he said, with terrible delibers- 
tion, “it can’t do it. That pistol of 
yourn, nor that rifle neither can’t touch 
that there feller!’’ 

“What’s he made outn, then?” he 
asked, derisively glancing at Pete. 

“I jest said what I jest said,” Pete 
emphasized, striking his knee with 
clenched fist. We've lost all our fun. 
Scruggsville’s got a man in it!’”’ 

“Whoa, now, play the baby and 
ery for buttermilk, ye coyote!’’ thundered 
Bill with affected disgust. He paused 
and looked squarely at his friend. ‘What 
in the dickens is the matter with ye, 
Pete?” 

“Ike, what do you think about it?” 
asked Pete with peculiar directness. 

“I ain’t talkin’ for publication,” 
he replied evasively. 

“This thing of bein’ afeard of a man 
because he’s big is all puppy talk,” 
rejoined Bill with a sneer. 

But there was something insincere in 
his tones. He did not speak with his 
usual conviction, and his words—for- 
cible enough as words go—were lost upon 
his companions. They saw clearly that 
there was something wrong with him. 
Pete watched him intently, and noted 
with depening interest the tell-tale 
quiver in the voice that had always been 
so resonant and steady, and a certain 
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restlessness about the long, lithe frame 
which he had never observed before. 

Long Bill arose, and with studied ease 
let his eyes rest for a moment upon 
the bald hills of the far-stretching prairie. 
He seemed to know instinctively that 
he was the object scrutiny, and it nettled 
and angered him so keenly that with a 
shrug of impatience he strode away 
towards the hay shed and kept aloof 
from his companions during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

But Pete was not satisfied, and when 
he brought up the question again that 
night he found that Bill’s temper had 
reached the petulant stage. 

“Pete,” he said with a scowl, “you 
are a coward—a damn coward!” 

“Maybe so, Bill, maybe so,” he replied 
carefully, “but remember that it was 
me that stood the longest agin them 
officers that time, and it was me that 
covered your retreat.” 

“We ain’t talkin’ about them times,” 
said Bill sullenly. 

“No, but we’re talkin’ about bravery 
and cowardice. By heavens, you are 
the real coward, fer you’re afeard to 
speak out what ye believe!”’ 

Bill turned fiercely upon him, but did 
not speak. 

“Boys, boys, my companions and 
pards,” said Ike good humoredly, “don’t 
les’ get into any mixup amongst our- 
selves, for its jest time for us to stand 
together.” 

“You want to make a raid on the man,” 
Bill replied. 

“Well, then, are we goin’ to give up 
Scruggsville to him?” 

“Not by a dern sight,’’ said Bill warmly. 
“We're agoin’ to drive him outn here!”’ 

“When?” pursued the merciless Pete. 

Bill was silent for some moments, 
and then, as if struck by a sudden in- 
spiration: “Jest as soon as he gets the 
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school house fixed and starts things to 
goin’.” 

“That'll be about now,” interposed 
Ike, “fer I hearn he'll have it done 
today, and air agoin’ to start a Sunday 
School tomorrow.” 

Long Bill laid his arms about the 
shoulders of the two men and looked 
at them alternately. “We'll be there, 
boys,” he said with a slight tremor; 
“we'll be there!” 

II 

In the meantime the people of Scruggs- 
ville were under the inspiration of Tomp- 
kins’ leadership, and they followed him 
with the bumble submission which had 
formerly plased them under the yoke of 
the Trinity. The weak, simpering men 
of Scruggsville absorbed strength from 
him, and he was soon surrounded by a 
corps of earnest and capable lieutenants. 
They were a little cautious at first, 
fearing that Tompkins might share the 
fate of others who had come before him 
and been driven away. In that event 
they would be left to a most humiliating 
fate. But they pinched one another 
and winked significantly over the fact 
that since Tompkins had been among 
them the Trinity had abandoned their 
brutal practices, and they believed, 
quite naturally, that it was the new- 
comer’s presence and personality that 
was holding them at bay. 


This was a marvellous change for 
Scruggsville! To the masses it was 
like the slave’s first taste of freedom. 
The people’s mental vision broadened, 
and they saw in the dim, uncertain future 
the playground around the school house 
enlivened with numberless children, and 
heard in imagination’s ear the sweet 
songs of long ago that praised Him from 
whom all of life’s blessings flow. Was 
not this worth working and fighting for? 

“Tt will all be a test of faith,” one 
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patriarch exclaimed, and he seemed to 
voice the general sentiment, “for we 
believe that a divine Providence sent 
Tompkins to us for just the work that 
he is doing.” 

The work of remodeling the school 
house was completed on Saturday after- 
noon. Tompkins had it noised about 
that there would be a certain ceremony 
at sunset, and he wished every one who 
proposed to stand by him to be present. 
The result was gratifying, for they were 
all there. A robber could have looted 
every home in the village unmolested, 
for no one had been left to guard their 
hearthstones. They were all at the 
school house, mothers in their rustic 
chairs, aged men leaning on their canes, 
boys in clean jeans, and girls in fluffy 
calicoes, chromatic in rainbow variety. 

They gathered about the newly painted 
edifice and nudged one another in the 
very ecstacy of anticipation. Scruggs- 
ville was lively. Never before in the 
history of the town had there been so 
much to think and talk about, and 
throughout the great throng there was 
ceaseless murmur, like the droning of 
a swarm of bees, so loud that when it 
stopped—as it did suddenly—the un- 
suspecting looked about to ascertain 
the cause. They saw three men ride 
into town and alight, hitching their 
horses as usual, to the pliable branches 
of a drooping blackjack. 

With arms folded and faces a little 
pale, the Trinity took up a position which 
gave them a commanding view of all 
that might happen. To the trembling 
people their presence was of course worse 
than ghostly. 

The silence became still more oppressive 
as Tompkins appeared upon the steps, 
in his right hand a nickel-plated rifle 
that glittered in the last rays of the 
setting sun, in his left a hat full of colored 
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glass balls. This}was_a queer initiative; 
but, strange as it may seem, there was a 
certain appropriateness about it that 
appealed at once to the ruffled sensibili- 
ties of the people, and theyglooked the 
approval they felt. 

t¢ The Trinity shifted to the other foot, 
and glanced at one another with ex- 
pressions of curious concern. What was 
really going to happen they had not 
the slightest idea. To make sure of 
safety they drew a little farther away, 
and then watched and listened atten- 
tively. Whatever else they were, they 
were certainly, for a time at least, very 
deeply interested auditors. 

Tompkins set the hat and rifle down, 
and with masterly decorum surveyed 
the assembled people. His hearers stood 
as if held in some mighty clutch. Not 
a fan stirred the still hushed atmosphere. 
His voice rose deep and resonant, but 
it was unaffected. His manner was a 
delightful blend of simplicity and 
strength. 

He told the people that he had called 
them together for the purpose of an- 
nouncing that the house had been re- 
modeled and was now ready for use. 
Admonished that they could dedicate 
it to good uses in their hearts more effect- 
ually than by any outward form or 
ritual, however appropriate. Announced 
that there would be Sunday school on 
the morrow at nine-thirty, and begged 
that every man, woman, and child in 
the community be present, as the pro- 
gram would contain some specially in- 
teresting features. Among them, he 
declared solemnly, might be an exhi- 
bition of the power of a religious rifle. 
Did not wish to presume upon the 
credulity of the people, and therefore 
would now demonstrate briefly what an 
inanimate object could do as a result of 
long training, after which he begged 
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that“every/one;would go peacefully home. 
. Thus, closing, his remarks, Tompkins 
snatched half dozen of the little glaas 
balls and threw them one at a time in 
the air. As each soared a flash of fire 
followed in its wake, and the glittering 
fragments fell upon the heads of the 
astonished audience. 

The effect was electrical. Six of the 
leading men of Scruggsville waved their 
hats above their heads excitedly. ‘We'll 
be there, Brother Tompkins,” they cried, 
“‘we’ll be there!” 

“We'll be there!”’, echoed the Trinity 
in derision. “We'll be there!” With 
the precision of preconcerted action they 
fired their revolvers thrice in the air. 
Long Bill gave a menacing yell. ‘When 
the first roll is called,”»he chanted, 
“we'll be there!” 

Under the influence of a counter 
effect the people murmured dubiously; 
but when they looked upon the calm, 
immovable countenance of Tompkins 
they became re-inspired with the courage 
of conviction, and resolved to follow him, 
if need be, to the very ends of the earth. 

He seemed a mountain of man as he 
stood there, watching with temporary 
tolerance the antics of three obstreperous 
boys. The time of punishment was 
not far distant. It would be on the 
morrow. Scruggsville ,would be in- 
toxicated with heroism. 


After the Trinity had disappeared, 
and Tompkins had sought the quiet of 
his own home, the people formed little 
interested bunches in the gathering gloom, 
and discussed at length the extraordinary 
conditions. It was the prevailing im- 
pression that it was Scruggsville’s op- 
portunity to throw off the yoke and be 
free, to be men and women of independ- 
ent action, at liberty to worship the God 
of@their fathers, establish schools for 
their children, and insist upon a more 
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hopeful and progressive status. It was 
their opportunity to become an assertive 
body politic, create institutions which 
go with well regulated communities, 
and get under the dominion of law and 
order. The spirit of critical times per- 
vaded the people, and their courage went 
from the effusive to the explosive. 
Before Scruggsville slept that night 
speeches had been made from the goods- 
boxes in front of the little stores in which 
malediction upon malediction had been 
heaped upon the Trinity. The bold 
step had been taken, and Scruggsville 
became duly sensible of the fact that 
her former status was now irrevocable. 
It was a thing of the past. Tompkins 
might not lead the people to victory, 
and set in motion a new regime as he 
had planned; but if he didn’t there would 
be a revolution anyway. The old condi- 
tions would not be tolerable to either 
the people or the Trinity. The yoke 
would either be drawn tighter, or for- 
ever thrown off. If thrown off, wonder- 
ful avenues of peace and progress opened 
to view, if not, the people might reason- 
ably expect to have their newly painted 
public building razed to the ground, 
their doors and windows shot away, and 
their wagons and farm implements re- 
duced to debris. Their horses and cattle 
would in all probability be taken from 
them and herded at the ranch. Their 
wives and deughters would be insulted 
in the streets, and depredation upon 
depredation would ensue until they 
would be compelled to flee. 

Till late that night the people nursed 
the deep, quivering undercurrent that 
was to hold them tenaciously to their one 
unalterable purpose; and not until a 
cloud passed over the moon, a dark, 
dense cloud that shut out all the light 


and all the silver, did the atoms of a 


seething, pulsating hot-bed disperse and 
go their several ways. 


Ill. 
Conditions were unchanged the next 
morning, when most of them arose with 


the sun. A wakeful, restless night had 
only sharpened their already keen an- 
ticipation, and made them less liable 
to be reasonable and moderate on this 
day memorable to be. Tompkins was 
the restraining force. He held up his 
large hand to check the feverish, malicious 
tendency. 

“Be ready to fight for the cause of 
decency,” he said earnestly, “but do 
not anticipate ugly rows. Get from 
under the influence of that rancor, 
brethren. Let our motto be that of 
peace. There will be no trouble here 
today unless some of us deliberately 
make it!”’ 

This was queer talk. Could it be 
possible, they asked themselves, that 
Tompkins did not know better than 
that? Was he so foolish as to believe 
that the Trinity would not carry -out 
the threat which they had openly made, 
and cause trouble in the Sunday school? 
Did he expect an uninterrupted service? 
If so, he was certainly harboring a 
dangerous optimism, one that would 
likely work to their undoing. 

But they remembered the power of 
his personality, and with their judgment 
revolting, they adopted his views and 
trusted in the tactics which had thus 
far been successful. They followed him 
with apostolic fervor, and obeyed him 
when obedience sometimes seemed folly. 
The more pious, on their way, whispered 
Bible metaphors about a David with 
Goliath’s build, reposing faith that was 
in itself strong enough to remove moun- 
tains. Only the rare pessimist found 
it prudent to observe that one small 
bullet, no larger than a pea, could silence 
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that deep, resonant voice, and _ still 
those powerful limbs forever. 

But for all their fears, their dull com- 
plainings and exchange of opinion, they 
were all there that morning in the little 
painted school house, and nearly all of 
them took places in the classes and became 
a part of the ceaseless murmur. Few 
noticed the little cloud of dust, faint 
and far away, towards the abode of the 
Trinity, and not until the identity of 
the three men was unmistakable did the 
audience evince alarm over their certain 
approach. Then it affected them like 
the coming of a hostile army, tramping 
nearer and nearer. 

The Trinity were soon quite close, so 
close, in fact, that the look of determina- 
tion on thelr faces, their sinister smiles, 
and their formidable equipment were 
all plainly discernible. The people’s 
hope began to waver. They looked at 
Tompkins appealingly, and he answered 
them with a deprecating, silencing ges- 
ture that told them plainly they must 
wait and let events shape themselves. 

One leader closed his Bible and locked 
his hands over it. “Boys,” he said 
seriously, “I’m agoin’ to wait and see 
what happens. There’s trouble in the 
air, and no mistake!” 

The Trinity hitched their horses and 
approached the front door, but in every 
movement there was noticeable caution, 
as if beset by indecision and conscious 
of the danger of the undertaking. The 
people expected a volley of bullets, and 
every one held his breath as the three 
men mounted the steps and stood for 
some time in the broad doorway aginst 
the white sunlight, like three well-wrought 
picturesque statues. 

Tompkins. advanced, as if to meet 
them, and then there was a minute— 
a full minute—in which he glowered 
unmercifully upon the leader and saw 
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cheeks. His piercing eyes did not relent 
even when Long Bill, followed by his 
companions, shambled to a seat and sat 
down nonplused, enervated, and ashamed. 
There was a sound like the purring of a 
cat that came from somewhere in the 
depths of the silence-caught throng. 
No matter. Likley it was the chatter- 
ing of teeth, and yet it played its part 
in the nerve-racking drama. 

Long Bill sickened and turned pal.e 
Conflicting emotions and warring sensi- 
bilities ran riot in his uncultured brain, 
and he withered and sank a limp nothing- 
ness in a presence where he had expected 
to shine. Tompkins, shrewd and pene- 
trating, saw his opportunity and ad- 
vanced a step, then another, and another, 
until he stood directly before them, like 
some towering ogre, ready to crack their 
bones and devour them. 

To those who watched this awful pan- 
tomine it would not have been a sur- 
prise had the very roof caved in on their 
heads. The flash of a glittering knife, 
or the loud report of a pistol, would 
have been a relief. It was not all 
excitement. It seemed more like the 
hushed moment that sometimes marks 
an epochal turn in the lives of men, 

Tonpkins drew in his breath and 
blinked resolutely. His stony face was 
hard to read; but to those nearest him 
it told its convincing story—the story 
of willing sacrifice. On the other hand, 
it advertised so clearly, so forcibly, the 
Vesuvian terrors beneath its calm sur- 
face that the Trinity moved not a 
muscle. They even breathed with cau- 
tious regularity. Right then, when there 
had been no human sound for some 
moments, there came a surprise. It was 
like a breath from a newly-blown rose, 
and carried with it the gentleness and 
innocence of a child. It was pathetic, 
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no one could ever tell why, unless it 
was because it issued¥ softly} from} the 
caverns of violence and breathed upon 
the hearer unawares. This—thi3 was 
the surprise: 

“Gentlemen,” said Tompkins kindly, 
persuasively, “won’t you come with 
me? Bless your hearts, I need you, 
and?I}love you! Won’t you come and 
join my class?” 

Of course, Long Bill could not reply at 
once. He was under a sort of hypnotic 
spell, though still in possession of his 
best mental faulties. Those words were 
different from any that he had ever 
heard before. They breathed of a kind- 
ness greater than he had believed the 
human heart capable of, and they touched 
the only tender spot in his crude, world- 
hardened heart. When he had recovered 
sufficiently he looked into Tompkin’s 
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face with an expression of openness 
quite new to the drawn, crusty features. 

“Air it possible,” he asked slowly, 
“fer me to git to be like you.” 

“In what way?” said Tompkins,. with- 
out the suggestion of eagerness. 

“You’re a man, ain’t ye?’”’ Long Bill 
was known for his keen directness. “Can 
I learn to be that kind of a man outn 
the Bible?” 

“To be a fearless servant of God 
among his enemies, yes!’”’ said Tomp- 
kins with gravity. 

Long Bill, leader of the Trinity, drew 
both his revolvers from his belt and 
touched the blue barrels together thought- 
fully for a moment. Then there was 
another surprise, quite as stirring as 
the first. He handed them both to 
Tompkins. 

“T’ll jine yer class!” he said. 


Cel 


Love's Visit 


By Charles E. Currier 


Each bas a visit from Love some day 
They say; 

One never can tell if in earnest or jest, 

He may come or be may not at one’s bebest— 
He picks bis day. 


Love stop’t once at my window ledge 
And hedge; 
I said “Go away, you must not come near, 
I did not call you and I don’t want you here 
Upon my ledge.” 


But now I’d welcome that visitor 


Of yore; 


My beart is aweary, desires its mate, 
I wait and I watch for bim early and late— 
Love comes no more! 
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A Thought of v 
1 My Lifetime 
By E. E. Harriman 


Do you know God’s great silences? 
Have you listened at the door 

Of Heaven when the starlit sky, 
Arching, seemed that Heavens floor? 


Have you stood within the forest 
When the sighing of the pines 
Sounded like a distant echo 

Of Druids chanting o'er their shrines? 


Have you beard the ocean breaking, 
Have you seen it in its power, 

When its forces seemed resistless 

And the storm clouds roll and lower? 


Back of oceans diapason 

And above the starlit sky, 

Still there bangs this velvet stillness 
Undisturbed by moan or cry, 


All the sounds of natures children 
Seem then but a little thing. 

Over all there broods a silence 
Like a veil that hides the King. 


When the night and boundless forest, 
And the ocean you have known, 
Can you feel the wondrous silence 
That bolds you and God—alone? 
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Reptiles 





A True Samaritan Among ys 





By JAMES E. PALMER 








CH in romance and adventure, 

the annals of science contain no 

more fascinating chapter than that 
Mwhich deals with the development 
of the venom of various reptiles into a 
useful and common article of public 
benefit. 

For more than two hundred years the 
scientists of Europe and America have 
struggled with this problem, recognizing 
the fact that so potent an agent as this 
product of the fangs of reptiles must be 
subject to some useful application, and 
yet ever baffled in their attempts to find 
any effective means of control and 
application. From the time of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte down to the late S. 
Weir Mitchell, the savants of France and 
the United States have extracted the 
venom from the fangs of first one reptile 
and then another, combined them, com- 
pounded, analyzed and in many ways 
experimented in their efforts to isolate 
the true active principle and apply it. 
It remained, however, to an American 
chemist, Albert B. Hall, of Indianapolis, 
to eventually solve the problem and 
successfully develop the uses and methods 
of application of venom. And the venom 
which he has used and proved to be of 
highest constancy and strength is that of 
the Crotalis Atrox, one species of the 
Diamond Rattlesnake that is found 
principally in Central Mexico. 

Mr. Hall was one of the first chemists 
to undertake the study of venoms after 
the development of the hypodermic 
method of administration of drugs and 
serums and he proceeded upon the belief 
that for this manner of use a venom 
derivative must be of high constancy and 
of undoubted aseptic condition. Great 
difficulty has been encountered since the 
preparation of a venom derivative for 
hypodermic injection was first attempted 
owing to the fact that it lorig appeared 





impossible to satisfactorily standardize 
the product and thus control the results. 
This, Mr. Hall believed, was due, wholly, 
to the fact that the crude venom used was 
purchased from professional snake-dealers, 
that it was always from mixed species 
of rattlesnakes and often adulterated with 
the venom of other reptiles. To cor- 
rect this initial handicap, the Indianapolis 
chemist determined to learn the distinct 
species that was superior to any other, 
to isolate it in family groups and to 
secure the venom under the most sanitary 
conditions. 

After much experiment, the Crotalis 
Adamanteus of Florida was selected and 
isolated in an “ophidium”’ or “snakery”’ in 
Indianopalis, where these and other 
varieties of rattlesnakes were cultivated 
under the conditions most nearly true 
to their native environment. ‘To main- 
tain this an expedition was organized to 
travel into the mountains of Mexico to 
secure the reptiles. The trip was made 
during the Madero revolution and in- 
numerable difficulties were encountered, 
the Mexicans refusing to understand that 
these hunters, proceeding without any 
of the ordinary weapons and armed only 
with strange bags and miniature lariats 
were bound upon a legitimate errand. 
Hunters armed with rifles were common. 
Those armed with cameras were not a 
novelty. The moving picture man had 
begun to be recognized. The name of 
Buffalo Jones and his pursuit of wild 
beasts with a lasso had penetrated into 
the hills of Mexico. But hunters who 
hunted with little string nooses and 
strong sacks and declared their intention 
to be the peaceful pursuit of rattlesnakes 
which they did not even intend to kill, 
were looked upon as possible spies. 

However, despite the inquisitive and 
officious Mexican custom house offices 
and the menace of jails and firing squads, 














the expedition was successfully carried 
out. More than two hundred healthy 
specimens of the various forms were 
captured and,shipped to the laboratory 
at Indianapolis. , 

The laboratorygincluded the ophidium, 
a large room, providing pens to hold the 
snakes in as near their natural environ- 
ment as possible, with live birds and 
white mice for food. In the center of 
the room was located an “operating 
table,” upon which the snakes were placed 
for the extraction of the venom. 

This table was built strongly, about 
four feet high and the top about four 
feet wide by eight feet long. At one end 
of this was a rack in which the snake’s 
head could be placed and held so that it 
could be neither thrust forward, moved 
sideways nor withdrawn, and yet be left 
sufficiently free so that the jaws could be 
opened wide. To prevent the snakes 
from thrashing about, the table con- 
tained a series of spring clasps, placed 
about six inches apart, which could be 
closed over the reptile’s body, holding it 
securely without causing injury. 

Once the snake was on the table the 
rest was easy. A tiny, slightly hollowed 
porcelain disc was thrust between the 
snake’s jaws. The rattlesnake has four 
jaws, two upper and two lower, which can 

moved in pairs, ether both left jaws 
being drawn together, both right, upper 
and lower, or each jaw can be moved 
separately. The reptile, angered or ex- 
cited by its confinement, would bite upon 
this plate, and, the fangs being in the 
upper jaws, the venom wes expelled upon 
the plate. The operator would then in- 
gert his forefinger under the lips of the 
snake and gently massage the poison 
glands, forcing out any remaining venom. 
The disc was then removed and placed 
in a drying cabinet where it was protected 
from any possible contamination. Here 
it was reduced to a crystalline crust, 
golden yellow in color and easily solvent 
in distilled water containing a small 
amount of alchohol and _ glycerine. 
It was then refined by a careful process, 
diluted, divided and made up into 
ampules, each containing from 1-300 to 
1-12 grain of the active principles, 
neurotoxin and hemorrhagin. 
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The results in the treatment of those 
disorders,in, which, venom, therapy, is, in- 
dicated were amazing to the men making 
the experiments. Much of the difficulty 
from the lack of a standard strength 
disappeared. The action was found to be 
more nearly uniform and where failure 
had been the rule rather than the ex- 
ception before, the proportion of cures 
now began to rise materially. 

Still, howeve., the work was only in an 
experimental stage and Mr. Hall soon 
realized that much research work was 
yet necessary. In consequence he made 
frequent expeditions into turbulent Mex- 
ico, always courting trouble with the 
kaleidescopic revolutionary factions. 

In the mean time new difficulties 
developed in the ophidium. The reptiles, 
in spite of every effort to give them a 
natural environment, nevertheless began 
to refuse to take nourishment. Of all 
the American reptiles, the rattlesnake is 
the most perverse in this peculiarity. It 
is sullen and will go for months without 
eating, altho provided with the most 
tempting morsels in the way of live food, 
and will eventually die of starvation. 
Under these conditions the secretions are 
not normal, the venom becomes scant 
and pale in color and the feer arose that 
the constancy of the preparation would 
again suffer. 

Realizing, then, that a new means of 
supply must be developed and, determined 
not to trust the snake-dealers and pro- 
fessional venom venders, Mr. Hall began 
to work out plans for a portable laboratory 
that could be carried into the mountains, 
over the roughest trails and into those 
places where only the burro with its 
pack can go. In this he was entirely 
successful. A miniature laboratory was 
constructed affording all the sanitary 
precautions of the permanent institution 
and which could be carried in portions 
upon the backs of mules or burros. Mr. 
Hall’s ideas on this development were 
derived from the machine gun and 
mountain gun batteries of the United 
States Army stationed along the Mexican 
border. In the mountain batteries, pieces 
of artillery, weighing 1,200 pounds, are 
carried divided into four sections and 
placed on the backs of four mules and 
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yet so readily accessible that the gun 
can be unloaded, assembled and fired in 
less than thirty seconds. The chemist 
decided that if this couid be done with a 
piece of light. artillery, the sighting 
mechanism of which is as delicate as a 
laboratory_instrument, it also wouid be 
possible to condense a laboratory into the 
same amount of space or iess. He tried 
it_and succeeded. 

About the same time that Mr. Hail 
was developing his “‘mountain battery” 
laboratory, he aiso deveioped an improve- 
ment upon his venom preparation, utiliz- 
ing the Crotalis Airox, another diamond 
backed rattlesnake of Mexico and from 
this reptile discovered that he could 
secure the final refinement in venom 
derivatives. 

The methods now pursued are believed 
to be practically final. The portable 
laboratory is driven into the east 
accessible sections of the mountain 
country and the territory is scoured for 
the Crotalis Atrox. When found, the 
reptile is captured without being injured. 
It is then locked in an apparatus, a 
miniature of the one used in the perman- 
ent laboratory, and the venom is extracted 
irom its iangs. It is then freed and 
allowed to return to its native dwelling 
place. ‘he supply of reptiles thus is not 
diminished and no dillicuity is met in 
finding a sufficient number of the dia- 
mond backs to supply the venom. 

Skilled Mexican snake hunters are 
employed to handle the reptiles. As 
soon as located, the snakes coil and 
begin to rattle a noise like the 
burr of some distant motor but 
the hunters are unafraid. Armed only 
with a rod they approach the snake 
and thrust the end into the coil. 
The snake strikes but this makes no 
difference. 

It has no timetorun. The hunter 
lifts any portion of the body over the 
rod and twitches it until the head is 
away from the tail, “scattering” the 
the body out of the coil as a small boy 
would break up a coil of string or rope 
by poking it with a stick. Then the 


hunter grasps the tail in his right hand, 
fending off the head with the rod. Once 
firmly holding to the tail, he lifts the 
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the snake from the ground, at the same 
time swinging it gently,to.and fro. This 
movement prevents the, snake , from 
coiling or thrashing. As, soon as the 
hunter has the snake swinging, a fellow- 
worker approaches with a strong jute 
bag which is held open. When the 
snake’ head swings directly over the open 
mouth of the bag the worker 
holding it lets go of the tail and the 
reptile shoots into the trap. The man 
holding the bag lifts the bag from the 
ground and the snake of its own volition 
if not by the force with which it is thrown 
goes to the bottom of the bag and makes 
no effort to get out. Some times a 
half dozen of the reptiles are gathered 
into the bag. They are then carried 
to the portable laboratory, examined, 
and, if found to be perfectly healthy, 
“milked” and released. By following this 
method the venom is always received 
in the natural state, unaffected by any 
abnormality of the secretions. 

The venom, instead of being dried 
immediately, as is done in a permanent 
laboratory, is poured into vials, sealed 
and shipped to the main laboratory 
in Indianapolis where it is reduced, 
subjected to a triple purification process 
and prepared in ampules for the profess- 
ional trade. The product thus secured 
is pronounced by the medical men who 
have conducted extensive experimental 
work with it to be the first perfectly 
standardixed venom product that has 
been prepared. 

Upon the conclusion of hostilities in 
Mexico a permanent station will be 
established in Chihuahua from which 
expeditionary forces will issue weekly 
in search of the Crotalis Atrox. Several 
of the “mountain battery” laboratories 
will be maintained at this station, so 
that their supply of venom may always 
be sufficient to meet the demand. 

The history of the venom research 
work is much too long for discussion 
in & magazine article but in order that 
its seriousness may be understood, it 
is essential to emphasize the fact that 
it has been one of the quests that has 
lasted, not through a brief and metoric 
career, but has endured for centuries. 
It is acknowledged that the action of 
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of the venom of reptiles was one of the 
first pursuits of the early chemists and 
students'in the days when alchemy was 
not wholly discredited. 

Redi and Charras, Italian savants, 
were among the early workers who made 
tangible experiments but achieved no 
marked results. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, himself an epileptic, and 
nephew of the great Napoleon, also 
an epileptic, devoted many years to 
the study of the venoms of various 
reptiles but eventually gave it up as 
a hopeless task. 

Probably the first American to accomp- 
lish real results was the late S. Weir 
Mitchell, famous novelist, physician and 
sceintist. Dr. Mitchell was one of the 
ealry students of the chemical action 
of venom. He was followed by Sprangler, 
Mays and Woodruff, all of whom are 
yet active in the study. 

The failure of the early students has 


been attributed and no doubt rightly to 
the fact that they followed the internal 


method of administration. This, Dr. 
Mitchell proved to be _ ineffec- 
tive, owing to the fact that the 


gastric juices acted upon the proteids of 
the venoms in such manner that they 
were readily digested and rendered inert. 
Following the publication of this proof 
by Dr. Mitchell the active work of 
developing the hypodermic method began. 
A story that has never been fully 
verified, but which may, nevertheless, 
be entirely accurate and which is, at 
least, logical, has been in circulation in 
recent years as an explanation of the 
development. It is said that a man 
living in a western town, a heavy drinker 
and a victim of alcoholic epilepsy, lost 
his way in the desert and was bitten by a 
rattlesnake. The man had become sub- 
ject to frequent epileptic seizures of an 
exceptionally violent nature and which 
often left him dazed and unaccountable 
for many hours after the visible effects of 
the spasm had passed. It was in this 
condition that he wandered, one day, out 
into the blinding sun and burning heat 
of the desert and became lost."?7"""*" 
FEWhen% bitten*by* the’ rattlesnake” the 
man fell upon the hot sands, screaming. 
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A party of prospectors, fortunately, 
heard the man’s screams, sought him out 
and administered restoratives. In the 
party was a man of medical education 
and with the proper equipment to treat 
a case of snake-bite. 

The victim recovered and to his utter 
amazement found himself free from the 
dreaded epileptic seizures. The physician 
who found him in the desert and admin- 
istered relief, followed up the case and 
reported it to other practitioners. 

This incident, following close upon 
Mitchell’s proof of the inertness of 
venom in the stomach, stimulated further 
inquiry. Among those who took up the 
study at this time was the Indianapolis 
chemist, A. B. Hall, at that time at the 
head of the laboratories of a great phar- 
maceutical concern, and the eventual 
development of the remedy as a feature 
of common practice has resulted. 

During the early research work and, 
in fact, until quite recently, the venom 
development was followed solely as a 
means of combatting epilepsy, that 
dread malady for which medical science 
has failed to produce any real relief. 
It was due, no doubt, to this limitation of 
object that so few men entered actively 
into the study. However, since Mr. 
Hall has developed the higher refinement 
of the venom, it has been applied to a wide 
variety of nervous and mental cases, 
especially to those which fall under the 
general head of neurasthenia, including 
the various forms of so-called nervous 
prostration, periodic headaches, hysteria 
and other ailments of a more or less 
indefinite nature. It has been applied 
successfully in cases of asthma, hay fever, 
sciatica, lumbago, St. Vitus’ dance, 
goitre, anemia and these same diseases 
complicated with other disorders. In 
epilepsy and mania, it has been especially 
effective, cases of acute, homicidal mania 
having been successfully relieved. Of 
epilepsy, there are three distinct types 
that are common, hystro-epilepsy, or 
that form peculiar to women and due to 
derangement of organs peculiar to the 
sex; traumatic in which the 
condition is due to injuries to the head, 
and idiopathic epilepsy, the type for 
which no known cause exists." The most 


epilepsy, 
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marked results have been obtained in the 
idiopathic cases. 

In the preparation of the venom product 
great care is used in the laborstories that 
it shall be free from any possibility of 
infection or contamination of any sort. 
It is subject to the most rigid microscopic, 
bacteriological, chemical and clinicel tests, 
specimens of each lot being injected into 
guinea pigs tor full observation as to its 
action. If there is the slightest de- 
parture from the normal reaction the 
entire lot is rejected. 

The finished product consists essen- 
tially of the two important constituents, 
neurotoxin and hemorrhagin, proteids, 
in their original combination. It is 
supplied in glass ampules, hermetically 
sealed, with suitable preservatives in an 
aqueous solution with small amounts of 
glycerine and alcohol. Each ampule 
contains one cubic centimeter of the 
solution, plus the amount that normally 
adheres to the glass and is not drawn into 
the needle. The strength of the solution is 
varied so that each cubic centimeter may 
contain from one two-hundredth of a 
grain up to one-twelfth of a grain. It 
is administered with a long needle, in- 
serted deep into the muscles. The needle 
is usually of platinum attached to an all- 
glass syringe. 

The local reaction is severe causing 
inflammation and swelling and some pain. 
Experience teaches, however, that no re- 
medy for the reaction is contraindicated 
and applications to the surfaces relieve 
any distress without adversely affecting 
the value of the injection. The dosage 
is varied, generally beginning with one 
two-hundredth of a grain and gradually 
working up to the heavier dose. An 
interval of five days is generally allowed 
to elapse between doses, and the treat- 
ment is governed as to its term of con- 
tinuance by the character and severity 
of the case. 

In conclusion, it is not out of place to 
point out the changed view of the 
venomous serpents which has been 
brought about by the development of 
the tri-crotalin, as the¥preparation from 
the venom is called. 

The fear of serpents has been one of 
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the constant attributes of humanity thru 
all the ages. To this, there has been one 
marked exception. This has been in the 
case of the Mussurana, of Brazil. The 
word Mussurana, to the Brazilian native 
means ‘‘the heavenly serpent.” And 
it has been, in its way, the Good Samari- 
tan of the Amazonian jungles. In these 
dark places and in the plains and deserts 
of interior Brazil, reptiles and insects of 
all evil descriptions abound and, among 
them, there is but one, the Mussurana, 
which is not feared, hated and slain on 
sight by the natives. 

The deadliest of all the deadly reptiles 
of this infested region is known to the 
natives as the jararaca, “the hand of 
death.” Whomever its fangs touch, it 
is said, dies instantly. Difficult to dis- 
cern in the jungles, striking from conceal- 
ment and without warning, it is, indeed, 
a thing to be feared. But this snake has 
one powerful and deadly enemy, the 
Mussurana. Seemingly, the /araraca, 
poison and death to all other living things, 
is meat and delicacy to the Mussurana, 
Good Samaritan of the jungles. 


When these two meet, and always the 
Mussurana is seeking the jararaca, a 
desperate struggle ensues. The Mussur- 
ana is immune to the venom of the 
jararaca and the evil serpent sinks its 
fangs again and again into the body of 
the Good Samaritan without effect. 


Gradually, the Mussurana advan- 
ces upon the /araraca until the evil 
serpent is firmly grasped. Then 
the Mussurana begins to thrash its 
enemy, about, using its own body both as 
fulerum and lever until it succeeds in 
breaking the spine of the /araraca. 
Then the Mussurana uncoils, swallows 
its vanquished foe and goes to sleep. 


Thus the Mussurana first gained the 
credit of being the one reptile of great 
benefit to mankind, gained the reverence 
of the Brazilian Indians, and yet, it is 
not the Mussurana that is the real Good 
Samaritan. The true benefactor of hu- 
man kind, supplying long sought relief 
for many of its ills, is the Crotalis Atrox, 
one species of the American Diamond 
Rattlesnake, 























SENORITA BLANQUITA 


By EDWARD M. BLACKSTOCK 


es 








HE bells in the tower of the Cath- 

olic mission had been vigorously 

rung in the morning, summon- 

ing the villagers to worship. It 
was afternoon when Blanquita re- 
turned to her father’s casa, on 
Calle Esperanza, from the annual 
Corpus Christi festival at the plaza, 
opposite the mission church, where four 
arbors had been built for the occasion. 
These structures, called hermitas by 
the Mexican people, were decorated with 
lighted candles, flowers, and draperies. 
The Franciscan padres had borne their 
parephernelia in a procession, followed 
by the congregation, all filing from the 
mission and around the plaza, holding 
a brief ceremony at each hermita. 

After coming from the holy festival, 
Blanquita sat on a rustic bench in 
the patio of her father’s casa, talking in 
low tones with an Indian servant woman 
named Rosaria who was seated nearby 
on a rug which her deft fingers had woven. 
The melody of the spoken Spanish lan- 
guage, the murmur of the fountain, the 
fragrance of jasmine and the dappled 
shade of trees made the patio a charming 
spot. 

Rosaria, the Indian woman, had also 
been at the plaza, for she was a neophyte 
of the mission. She was noted for a 
number of things. In the first place, 
the wrinkles on her dark face crossed and 
recrossed and could never be counted; 
but she was not very old. Then she 
could play a guitar, a Chinese flageolet, 
@ mandolin, and an instrument of one 
string termed a rosendolin. Yet, above 
all, she was known to be expert in needle 
and bead work. Even now she was 
making a buckskin jacket embellished 


with split porcupine quills for Don 
Luis Otondo. 
The senorita, however, was more 


noted that Rosaria, though not as gifted. 


Blanquita was famous on account of 
her beauty; how many young caballeros 
were fined for seranading her will never 
be calculated, the ordinance being that 
all men serenading promiscously around 
the streets or near windows at night 
would be punished according to law. She 
was the only daughter of Don Jose Gar- 
fias, a rich Spanish saddlemaker with a 
large shop on Calle Principal; and had 
the distinction of being the first young 
lady in the pueblo de Los Angeles. 

“This day I saw Don Luis Otondo,” 
declared Rosaria. “He told me, Blan- 
quita, that he was anxious to receive 
this jecket all finished.” 

“What will he pay you for it?” asked 
the senorita. 

“Thirty pesos. And perhaps he may 
toss his full purse at me in payment 
without even looking inside to count 
the gold. He wears a thousand pesos 
on his body sometimes; his costumes are 
gorgeous. Oh, Blanquita, how gay the 
young senor is! One week ago I made 
him some red garters to place in view 
outside those blue stockings he wears 
with velvet breeches when he goes to 
fandangos.” 

“It is the fashion now for caballeros 
to have colored garters with knee 
breeches. The custom is the same in 
Spain, Rosaria.” 

“Luis paid me fifteen pesos for the 
red ones.” 

“He has teught me some of the latest 
dances.” 

“The young senor is handsome—no?” 

“Ay, end brave? but he is a stranger 
at this pueblo,” said Blanquita quickly. 
“Luis says he is a friend of his Excel- 
lency Governor Juan Bautista Alvarado 
at Monterey.” 

“Very few people have seen the young 
governor of Alta California,” returned 


Rosaria. 
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Blanquita smiled behind her painted 
fan. “I know the governor,” she re- 
marked slyly. “I have seen him several 
times. His excellency is also handsome— 
no?” 

“T know not.” 

“Luis has told me that he is a captain 
in the service of Alvarado, his head- 
quarters being the fort at Monterey,” 
the senorite announced. “The people 
here are suspicious of Luis because he 
perfumes his mustache. My mother 
warns me not to coquet with every 
strange caballero that comes from the 
north. I am not a coquette.” 

“You should be careful in warlike 
times like this, Blanquita. Have nought 
to do with Don Luis Otondo,” and the 
Indian criada raised her hand in protest. 
“You know him not well, nor his ances- 
tors. Only a month ago he first came to 
the pueblo. The neophytes trust not 
strangers. Listen, senorita. Mexico, 
the supreme head, will not sllow Calitor- 
nia to become a free republic. Former 
Governor Mariano Chico is a tyrant. 
The Californians want liberty. ‘Viva 
La Libertad!’ they shout. ‘Viva el 
Estado libre de Alta California!’ Some 
people in this province want freedom. 
The presidente at the city of Mexico is 
a despot. His heel was on the necks of 
all persons. Juan Alvarado declares 
that Alta California must not secede 
from the Mexican nation; that Chico 
will not rule any more. Therefore Juan 
believes in keeping united with Mexico. 
A few citizens in this pueblo want liberty, 
and are trying to form the free republic 
ot Alta California with Los Angeles as 
the capital. Blood may be spilled.” 

“What you tell me the priests have 
told you and it is truth,” answered the 
senorita. “But what has Luis to do 
with it? Do you think he is a spy who 
has come from Governor Alvarado at 
Monterey to this pueblo to ferret out 
and punish those here who are rebelling 
against the Mexican rule?” 

“As the choristers read the musica 
sacra in the mission, you have reed my 
mind, Blanquita. I believe Don Luis 
to be a spy from Governor Jusn from 
the northern capital. Juan _ shouts, 
‘Viva Mexico!’ Some citizens here shout, 
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‘Down with Mexico!’ Juan is a warrior. 
He will get vengeance on his enemies by 
means of his friends. But Senor Otondo 
is not honest.” 

“You ere a suspicious dreamer, amiga 
mia. I beg of you, do not speak ill 
of Luis further, else I shall fillip your 
esrs. He is a Spanish caballero, skilled 
in courtesy as much as you are in cooking 
tortillas de maiz. But stay! What 
more can you relate about him? Com- 
mend him if you can.” 

Rosaria grunted and said sharply: 

“Listen with all your ears and do not 
fillip mine, for I am as wise as the fox, 
or my mother who is 120 years old and 
has sixteen children. Eh, bien. Not 
many moons ago, during the Pastorela 
festivites, when little images of angels 
were put on the mission altar for the 
people to come and pray and worship, 
this caballero, Senor Luis Otondo, flogged 
three Indian ranchmen of my tribe on 
their backs with his ebony cane. It is 
true that the Indians were overfilled with 
mescal and were the same as three devils 
on the roads. But, Blanquita, he beat 
them very hard.” 

“No, no, no, he was not cruel,” re- 
torted Blanquita firmly. “It is lawful 
to beat drunken vagabonds who disturb 
peaceful citizens, to scourge them on 
their backs with the flat of a sword.” 

“Ay, with a sword, but not a cane; 
there is a difference. The cane hurts 
more in this case.’’ Here Rosaria rolled 
her eyes and mumbled a few mysterious 
words in her own Indian tongue. 

“Luis is not vicious,” Blanquita per- 
sisted. ‘The Indians were up to some 
wickedness, else he would not hav: 
whipped them.” 

“Ah, bien. Rosaria sees how the 
senorita’s heart feels ior the young senor. 
The screech ow! is not wiser than I, 
eh? The three Indians are my brothers. 
They work on Comello Rancho near 
Misson San Gabriel. They make wine 
and brandy by tramping on the grapes 
in vats all day long with their bare feet 
to press out the wondrous juice. About 
all the pittance they receive is a few 
bumpers of liquor. Caramba! ¢ Don 
Luis Otondo himself can guzzle as many 
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goblets of mescal as all ten of my broth- 
ers, even in one day.” 

Blanquita frowned darkly and replied 
with anger: 

“I beg of you, criada mia, do not lie, 
or I shell bite your ears. Luis is an 
honorable caballero and drinks not a 
drop of mescal or pulque. Virgin San- 
tisima! Some might say that he per- 
fumes his mustache to deaden the odor 
of spirits on his breath. I know many 
men in this pueblo who eat onions be- 
fore they go home to their family. No, 
no, no, it is all false what you tell me 
concerning Luis mio. I alone know the 
truth. However, Senor Otondo himself 
is coming here to the casa this very after- 
noon.” 


Rosaria was not surprised at the 
senorita’s last words. “He will bring 
his ebony cane with him, I guess,” 
called the criada. 


“Si, he always carriers that instead 
of a sword.” 

The Indian woman lowered her head, 
with its shining braids of straight black 
hair, until her face was nearly hidden 
in her drooping mantilla. She spoke 
in a whisper which was so sepulchral 
that Blanquita shivered: 

“The ebony cane of Don Luis is a 
sword, senorita. The keen steel can 
be brought to the sun light by merely 
pulling on the handle. Ay, it is a cane 
sword,” 

“Is that true?” 

“As true as the bowman’s arrow. The 
neophytes easily find the sly fox by the 
whites of its eyes in the dark forest. 
The neophytes discover secrets beyond 
the knowledge of white men. Your 
caballero must really be a spy in the 
employ of Governor Juan. Name of 
Dios! May holy compassion fall on 
the villagers here who are conspiring 
against Alvarado.” 

Smiling knowingly, 
wered : 

“Luis comes to the casa this afternoon, 
however, and you must stay in yonder 
corridor, Rosaria, while he and I are 
conversing here in the patio. I com- 
mznd you to play then en your different 
instruments of music; and when the 
harmony of one pleases him extremely, 


Blanquita ans- 
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give us that sort until you become tired. 
Sabe Vd?” 

“Si, senorita. Rosaria hears your 
desires and will play and sing. I re- 
semble the screech owl only in wisdom, 
not in music; for in that I am like the 
nightingale.”’ 

Blanquita went to the fountain and, 
after seating herself on the low stone 
wall which formed the circle around the 
basin, she looked down at her reflection; 
then began to prim herself as she was 
wont to do before her mirror. She rubbed 
more powder on her face and arms and 
put the red rose in her hair because it 
was now the hour when Luis had pro- 
mised to come. While she was thus 
trying to add to charms that were already 
almost perfect, tootsteps sounded in 
the patio. Raising her eyes, long-lashed 
and bewitching, she observed a young 
Spanish caballero a few paces from her. 

He was tall and fine-featured, with a 
small black mustache. He was resplen- 
dent in a jacket of blue velvet, gaudily 
embroidered and ornate with gold but- 
tons; a cravat of white jaconet taste- 
fully tied; a pink damask vest. His 
trousers, of the same hue and texture 
as his jacket, were very tight above the 
knee and very loose below, the slit from 
hip to heel being laced with gold thread. 
A sash of purple silk was wound aout 
his waist; a costly black handkerchief 
was around his head, surmounted by an 
oval and broad brimmed sombrero of 
gray wool that flashed with silver spangles 
His boots were fringed, embroidered, 
and made of deerskin; his gold-mounted 
spurs had unusually long rowels. He 
carried an ebony cane in his right hand. 
Strange to say, with all this complicated 
finery, the man was not vain. 

“Oh! Senor Luis Otondo!” exclaimed 
Blanquita archly. “I am full of joy at 
seeing you.’ 

“The world, senorita mia,” replied 
Luis, advancing and pressing her hand 
to his lips, “is nothing to me unless you 
are near to stir my pulses. O! caro mio, 
when you leaned trom your casement one 
day I rode on my black horse and then 
it was that I saw you for the first time. 
From the moment I have not gazed on 
sky, river, or mountain but what I see 
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your fair face in the mists. Hark! 
What sound is that?” 

“Rosaria is twanging her guitar in 
the corridor. Soon she will play her 
rosendolin,’ Blanquita said calmly, 
though she was flushed at the ardor 
of the dashing cavalier. 

“Let her play on! It is an old song 
of true love. Listen to Rosaria—” 

“Suspiras, dulce nina, 
Y. tus supiros son 
Las primeras tristezas 
De tu amor.” 

“She sings well,” declared Blanquita. 
“T received you note this morning senor. 
The writing appeared as if you had 
penned it with a trembling hand.” 

“Because I wrote to you of my love 
for*you, senorita mia, is the reason why 
my hand shook as I held the pen.” 

The dark eyes of Blanquita lit up in 
response, yet she held her fan over 
her face to hide the blushes. ‘Senor 
Luis,” she presently began, “my father 
and Friar Repoldo have taught me 
precepts and warned me against gay 
caballeros. My mother pays Rosaria 
to be a sort of duenna to me. The 
Indian neophyte says you are cruel; 
that you flogged her three brothers, 
during the Pastorela festivities, with 
your ebony cane.” 

“Aha! Believe not idle talk of every 
desert witch. My heert is kind for- 
sooth. Rosaria has talents, but her 
mind must wander. I was not in this 
pueblo at the Pastorela festival.’ 

“Then you did not whip the Indians?’’ 

“Si, I scourged them last week. 
Rosaria got mixed as to the date. I 
beat the three of the drunken wretches 
because they were trying to rob an old 
man. I should have had them arrested, 
but instead I dragged them to the priest 
to repent on their knees for their sins.” 

“T believe you, senor. You did not 
wrong. Tell me, and may the saints 
be witness, who you really are, and 
what is your true station at Monterey. 
You look more like a general than a 


cal , 7 

Luis peered critically at his reflection 
in the water. “A general, you say? 
Ah, no; I have only the honor to be the 


captain of the garrison in the fort at 
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Monterey. Possibly I seem great today, 
for I have worn all my best trappings 
to woo you—all except my crimson 
garter.” 

“We have often met each other in 
the past month, in this patio or coming 
from mass; but you are a mysterious 
person, as you carry a cane sword, a 
concealed means of death. Still, I see 
honor glowing in your eyes. Pray be 
frank with me, Don Luis;” and she laid 
her dainty hands in his. “Why did you 
come to Los Angeles?” 

The young soldier showed some con- 
fusion at the mention of his ebony cane. 
He seemed loath to answer her. 

“Speak, Don Luis.” 

“Ah, buen. Know then that Governor 
Juan Alvarado dispatched me _ two 
months ago to this pueblo as a—”’ 

“A spy!” 

“Si, Blanquita, call me what you will. 
I came to seek out and apprehend citi- 
zens of Los Angeles who are uprising 
against the Mexican government and 
Alvarado. I merely desire to punish 
those southerners who are rebelling to 
make Alta California independent of 
Mexico. Viva union!” 

“You have bared your inmost p 
to me senor. You will not be betrayed 
by me to the alealde as a spy. I do 
not want you to be shot in the prison 
yard.” 

Luis sat down beside Blanquita on 
the bench and announced: 

“T intend to return soon to Monterey. 
I have two silver-mounted saddles, pur- 
chased of your father, the saddlemaker, 
and likewise a pair of black riding horses. 
The road to Monterey is pleasant and 
not beset with banditti. Sabe Vd?” 

“Will I fill the other saddle with my 
person when you go to Monterey? 
Is that what you mean?” 

“Si, senorita. Si, caro mio. And we 
can journey through life together.” 

Suddenly there was a noisy commotion 
in the patio, which caused Rosaria to 
cease strumming her guitar. Loud 
shouts and oaths were heard. An 
elderly caballero was bundled into the 
patio by vaqueros. 

“Enrique! Pedro!’ exclaimed Luis, 
“What do you here?” 
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“We captured this man as you ordered, 
senor,” replied Enrique, one of the 
vaqueros. 

“That man you hold is—”’ began Luis. 

“My father!” cried Blanquita, finish- 
ing the soldier’s remark. “Oh, what 
has happened, father? Why do these 
rough peons keep you a prisoner?” 

Don Jose Garfias, the rich saddlemaker, 
was undoubtedly a captive for some 
reason. His magnificent Mexican cos- 
tume was torn and his face slightly 
bruised, as if he had fought the vaqueros 
when they had seized him. He was 
breathing with difficulty, but there was 
fire in his eyes. 

“Car-r-amba! Are you responsible for 
this outrage, Don Luis, you upstart,” 
thundered the saddlemaker. “What 
right have you to come here to talk to 
my daughter? And—Por Dios!—what 
right have you to command these peons 
to seize me on Calle Principal and drag 
me to mine own casa? You are not the 
governor, or Augustine the First of 
Spain.” 

Luis spoke gently : 

“My good friend, there must be a 
mistake. I hired these two vaqueros 
to lay shnds on any one in the pueblo 
who was ggainst the Mexican govern- 
‘ment and Governor Alvarado of Mon- 
terey. You—” 

“Hola! So you accuse me?” The 
saddlemaker became frenzied with anger. 
He could not fight, however, because 
the hands that gripped him were exceed- 
ingly strong. 

“Explain yourself, Luis,’’ 
quita hotly. 

“It must be a 
Luis. “Enrique, this 
a prominent citizen. 
a conspirator.” 

Enrique answered with gruffness: 

“Pedro and I found Don Jose Garfias 
in the fort. He was railing against the 
Mexican government.” 

“Enough!” Bexclaimed the _ soldier, 
frowning. “Place Senor Garfias in a 
closed room in his own casa and stand 
guard over him.” Turning to Blan- 
quita, Luis continued, “Don’t weep, 
caro mio. All will be well.” 


said Blan- 


mistake,’ cedlared 
saddlemaker is 
Surely he is not 
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“Please do not harm my dear father,” 
she urged tearfully. 

“T must question him; that is the 
duty of a soldier. 

The vaqueros led the unfortunate 
saddlemaker into a front room of the 
casa. His home was constructed of 
whitewashed adobe bricks with a red 
tile roof, being one story high and hav- 
ing a long plazza. In fact, it was a 
typical dwelling of the pueblo and had 
the customary ground floor, the rawhide 
doors, the wooden or iron barred win- 
dows. Luis and Blanquita also enter- 
ed this spacious living-room, where the 
casement were canopied on the outside 
with honeysuckle vines; while hanging 
on the walls within were badly pained 
pictures ot saints and holy martyrs. 
Several rewhide bottomed chairs were 
here, two chests to keep the family 
valuables in, and a crude reading table 
on which were a brass candlestick, a 
crucifix, a prayer book, a dice box, a 
bottle of medicine, a wooden sppoon, 
and an old sword with silver and pear! 
handle. 

“Answer a few questions I will ask, 
Senor Garfias,” began Luis, when the 
saddlemaker was seated at the table 
and the vaqueros guarded him with 
cocked pistols. 

“Holy Mother of Dios!’’ cried Senora 
into the room at that moment. “What 
trouble is here?” 

She was a pretty Spanish matron, 
dressed in a gown of white silk, replete 
with laces and ruffles, having the iong 
pointed waist front, the full skirt, the 
neck cut low, and the bodice which 
comprised the costume of the period. 

“Calm yourself, madre mia,” said 
Blanquita. “Luis will explain every- 
thing.” 

“T always had faith in Luis,” admitted 
the Senora. “But the pistols frighten 
me, though they are aimed at my hus- 
band and not at me. Don’t shoot him, 
I beg of you. Don’t harm the best of 
the best.” 

“Tt grieves me, Senora Garfias, that 
I must use your husband thus,” declared 
Luis courteously. “Wait,! All will be 
well.” He now faced the saddlemaker. 
“Do you intend, senor, to take arms 
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against Juan Alvarado and the rule of 
Mexico?” 

Don Jose Garfias glared at the young 
soldier, then suddenly lunged forward and 
took hold of the ancient sword on the 
table. He brandished his weapon, shout- 
ing: 

“Car-r-ramba! Down with Mexico 
and Alvarado! Glory to the free repub- 
lic of Alta California!” 

The women screamed. The vaqueros 
uttered threats. Luis pulled quickly 
on the handle of his ebony cane and 
flashed forth from the unique scaabbord 
a sharp steel sword, which he pointed 
upward in an attitude of command. 

“Surrender your dull weapon to me, 
Senor Saddlemaker,” exclaimed Luis. 
“This is no place for a duello. I may 
not take you to Sonoma to put you in 
the bastile. The governor is kind, I 
know. Will you allow me to speak 
for my cause?” 

The angered Don laid down his old 
weapon. “Speak, but be brief,” he 
said grimly. 

The young caballero looked long from 
the window before him at the pleasing 
vista of the sunlit palms, the quiet, 
picturesque, street, and adobe dwellings 
of the pueblo. Presently he began to 
speak in an impressive voice and with 
the inflections and gestures of an orator: 

“Friends, I will tell you a few facts. 
Senor Garfias, you and several other 
southerners want to make this land of 
Alta California a republic with its own 
lawmakers, independent of the Mexican 
congress, free from the presidente of 
Mexico. But you are chasing a bubble; 
you are working under a misapprehen- 
sion. The Anglo Saxons on the Atlantic 
coast of this continent are becoming 
powerful, even now casting covetous 
glances on this fertile province. Friends, 
the only way to preserve California for 
the people of our own race js to preserve 
it as a part of the Mexican nation. 
The Mexican congress is assembled. 
Mariano Chico, the tyrant, is no longer 
governor. A gentler man has been 
elected to that high position. Juan 
Bautista Alvarado is claled the governor 
of the Mexican province of Alta Califor- 
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nia, which cannot be independent of 
the mother country.” 

“Do you know Governor Alvarado?” 
inquired the saddlemaker, astounded 
at the burst of eloquence. 

The soldier smiled queerly. “Know 
him! Ay, well enough,” he said? “I 
am Juan Bautista Alvarado.” 

The saddlemaker and his wife nearly 
swooned at this startling confession. 
The senorita only turned pale and crossed 
herself solemnly. 

“Then, senor, you have deceived us.’”’ 
asserted Blanquita, with twinkling eyes. 
“We feel greatly honored to have such 
a distinguished patriot as Governor 
Alvarado here;” and she dropped him 
a curtsey. 

“Si, caro mio, I deceived you and the 
people of the pueblo as to my real iden- 
tity,’ asnwered the governor politely. 
“My face was unknown in this district. 
I have been here two months and no 
one, except Enrique and Pedro, knew 
who I was. I have a cousin in Monterey 
named Luis Otondo, so I impersonated 
him in order that I might, incognito, 
deal with the rebels and thwart them.” 

Senor Garfias remarked with deference: 

“There are no pictures of Governor 
Alvarado in Los Angeles. Therefore 
you have been a stranger to me. If 
you are that great man, senor, and not 
Luis Otondo, then I recommend peace 
among ourselves forevermore and divine 
unction.” 

“Listen, friends,’ said the governor. 
“Forgive me for my deception. I shall 
return to Monterey tomorrow. Pros- 
perity and concord will soon prevail in 
this fair land. Another tyrant like Mar- 
iano Chico will never oppress California. 
Vive el nation! Viva el constition del 
year ’36! Viva union!” 

Senor Garfias, to the surprise of all, 
shouted : 

“Viva el nation! Viva el constitu- 
tion del year ’36! Viva union. Viva 
Governor Alvarado who today has won 
me to his cause by his eloquence!”’ 

“It is the will of Dios,” muttered 
Alvarado. Then, stopping near Blan- 
quita who was standing by the front 
window, he looked deep into her eyes. 
“Q caro mio,” said he, in a very low 
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voice, “what do I see in your eyes?” 

“And what do I behold in yours, Senor 
Juan?”’. she murmured with emotion. 

“In mine it is love, senorita.” 

“It is love in my heart, Don Juan, 
which refuses to stay in hiding.” 

Their voices were so low that they could 
scarcely hear each other, while nearby 
ears heard nothing. Rosaria’s guitar 
began to tinkle in the patio, and Don Juan 
escorted Blanquita to that delightful 
place, where they sat together on the 
stone wall of the fountain. 

“IT deceived you only in name,” he 
declared. ‘There was no delusion in 
regard to my feeling toward you, Blan- 
quita.”’ 

“In my heart I have always called you 
Juan.” She dimpled and laughed musi- 
cally. 

“What mean you?” 

“IT mean, Senor Governor, that all 
the time, even when you first entered 
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the pueblo on your fine black horse 
while I gazed from my casement, I 
knew your true name and station. 
I have worn a miniature of you, Juan mio, 
in my locket ever since almost last Cor- 
pus Christi day—before I saw you. 
A friar sent me the picture from Mon- 
terey. I loved the miniature, now I 
do love the man.” 


“Aha! What a fool I was to put my 
wits against such a wonderful mariposa 
as thou! You were a deceiver also.” 
He laughed merrily. “But,” Senorita 
Blanquita, I have two black horses and 
a pair of silver-mounted saddles. To- 
morrow, when I have proclaimed my 
real self at the plaza and addressed the 
populace, I will eave the south. The 
road to— 

“Si, I do consent to accompany you, 
you, Juan mio, through life, and after 
that into paradise.”’ 


The Secret 


By Bessie I. Sloan 


Come out in the clover beloved, and lie 

Near the sweet of the earth where the green grasses blow; 
Come out for a day-dream beneath the warm sky, 

With the sunlight about us in radiant glow, 

Come, linger awhile, near the tiny earth-stars, 

Never doubting they've fallen from cloud-gardens fair, 
To blossom and give to these moments of ours 

Just a glimpse of the infinite wonderland there. 


And then, light-of-beart, ere the cares of the day, 

Steals a song through our fears, for the secret is found ;— 
Wafted in whisper of seedling and fay,— 

As we lie still and listen, close, close to the ground. 

















ENTERTAINING AT BREAKFAST 


HABIT of breaking the fast 
early in the morning is of very 
ancient origin. Doubtless, primi- 

tive man arose at the first hint of dawn 
and ate the remains of last night’s dinner 
or else set out foraging for new supplies 
leaving primitive woman to her dreams. 
It is not known when he outgrew these 
excellent habits, if indeed he ever had 
them, but even the early records show 
a great difference in procedure. It is 
woman who arises in the early morn 
and takes care lest the rattling of pots 
and pans disturbs her lord and master. 

The no-breakfast plan has a great 
deal to recommend it, it certainly saves 
much work, but whatever may be said 
for or against the breakfast habit the 
fact still remains that it is one of the 
easiest and pleasantest ways of infor- 
mally entertaining one’s friends. 

In the first place it is a comparatively 
easy meal to prepare and may with 
little trouble be a charming form of 
entertainment. 

The occasion will probably be a 
holiday or Sunday, if the latter the meal 
may be served in plenty of time to allow 
the party to attend church. Of course 
it should be kept very simple so as not 
to be a burden either in preparation or 
cleaning away. 

Careful and systematic planning in 
advance lightens all housekeeping and 
even if a woman be her own maid as, 
jndeed, most of us are, a dainty and 





satisfying breakfast may be served with 
very little trouble. 

The invitations having been accepted, 
plan very carefully the menu and table 
decorations; the latter should be simple. 
A few flowers are more effective at the 
breakfast table than an elaborate and 
costly arrangement. The day before, 
look over the linen, silver and glass to 
be used and make sure that they are all 
in order and ready to use. Doileys or 
a breakfast cloth and small napkins 
should be used. 

The new breakfast sets with a colored 
border are very pretty. 


Let us suppose the menu consists of 


Grapefruit 
Creamed Tuna and Mushrooms 
on Toast 
Muffins Butter Honey 
Coffee 


The night before the fruit should be 
prepared by cutting in halves, removing 
core and seeds and loosening the pulp 
from the skin with a sharp knife. Place 
the halves together and put on ice. The 
rice should be washed and the cans of 
tuna and mushrooms opened and emptied, 
the bread cut for toast and the dry 
materials sifted for the muffins. 

In the morning first set the table; 
then put the grapefruit on plates and 
pour on a spoonful of pineapple juice, 
sprinkle with sugar and cap with a cherry. 
A stewpan should be filled half full of 
water and, when it boils, salted and the 
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rice poured slowly in so as not to stop 
the boiling; cook uncovered till soft. 
While the rice is cooking mix up the 
muffins and put them in the oven. 
measure the coffee into the percolator 
add the water and start it cooking. The 
toast may be made on an electric toaster 
at the table or at the last moment on 
the gas stone. When the rice is done 
place it in a sieve and pour boiling water 
through it, drain and set in the oven to 
dry out a little. A medium thick white 
sauce should be made and the mushrooms 
and tuna added and placed, covered, on 
an asbestos mat over a low fire to keep 
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hot; or a double boiler may be used. 

By this time the muffins are done and 
should be removed to the serving plate 
and placed in the oven to keep warm. 

After the fruit has been eaten, the 
plates may all be removed at the same 
time by using a tray. Then bring in 
the remainder of the meal, placing the 
plate of toast and the fish before the host 
who will serve while the hostess pours 
the coffee. The clearing up will not be 
much more work than usual and I am 
sure that having once tried it you will 
agree that it is less work, less expense 
but fully as enjoyable as entertainment 
at any other meal may be. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK IN JULY 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries Cream 
Cornflakes 
Rice Muffins 
Coffee 


Bacon 


Dinner 
Clear Soup Puffed Rice 
Fried Chicken Mashed Potatoes 
Green Beans Pickles 
Bread 


Gravy 
Jelly 
Butter 
Lettuce Salad 
Orange Ice Plain Cake 
Supper 
Cold Chicken Creamed Potatoes 
Radishes Green Onions 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Cake with Strawberry Dip 
Tea 
MONDAY 
Cream 
Puffed Corn 
Bacon Buttered Toast 
Coffee 


Raspberries Sugar 


Omelet 


Luncheon 

Cheese Sauffle 
Lettuce Salad Bread 

Nut Loaf Cake 
Dinner 
Roast Beef Browned Potatoes Gravy 
Sliced Tomatoes Hot Rolls Butter 
Pickled Fresh Beets 
Cherry Pie 
Coffee 


Butter 
Cocoa 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Sliced Bananas and Corn Flakes 
Cream Sugar 
Sherred Eggs Hot Biscuits Honey 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomatoes en Surpriese 
Bread Butter 
Cream Puffs 
Dinner 
Meat Pie Boiled New Potatoes 
Carrot, Green Pea and Cucumber salad 


Tea 


Strawberry Whip Loaf Cake 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Breakfast Stew Date Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Hash 
Lettuce Radishes Olives 
Ginger Snaps Tea 
Dinner 
Spareribs of Pork 
Franconia Potatoes Lima Beans 


Cucumber and Onion Salad 
Rice Cream with Srawberry Sauce 


THURSDAY 
Break fast 
Vitose Cream Sugar 
Waffles Syrup Bacon 
Coffee 





i 
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Luncheon 

Russian Slad Nut Bread 
Strawberry Tarts Orangeade 

Dinner 


Baked New Potatoes 
Cream Sauce 


Devilled Steak 


Green Peas 


Charlotte Russe Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Cherries 
Liver and Bacon Balls Corn Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato Salad Cheese Sticks 
Bread Butter Jam Tea 
Dinner 
Savory Meat Casserole 
Steamed Pgtatoes String Beans 
Cherry Roly Poly Cherry Sauce 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Shredded Pineapple 


Cream of Wheat Cream Sugar 
Spanish Omelet Hot Cakes 
Coffee 

Luncheon 
Club Sandwiches 
Lettuce Bread Butter 
Raspberries Cream Sugar 
Dinner 
Mock Quail Mashed Potatoes 
Cucumber and Radish Salad 
Cornbread Butter 
Peach Short Cake 


Coffee 


RECIPES FROM THE MENUS 
(Will Serve Six) 
All measurements are level. Flour is sifted 
once before measuring. 
tsp—teaspoon 
tbsp—tablespoon. 


c—cup. 





Rice Muffins 


1. Sift together 2c flour, 2 tbsp sugar, 3 tsp 
baking powder and 1-2 tsp salt. 

Beat 1 egg light, add lc milk; stir well. 
Add the liquid to the dry materials and 
heat hard. 

4. Add 1c cold cooked rice and stir in. 

6. Grease muffin pans, fill and bake 20-30 


minutes, : 


» ~ 
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Date Muffins 
Substitute dates for rice in above recipe. 





Orange Ice 
To 2c orange juice add 1-4c lemong juice, 
4c water, 3c sugar and the grated yellow rind 
of two oranges. 
Mix till the sugar is dissolved. 
one third salt and two thirds ice. 
about two quarts. 


Freeze using 
This makes 





Strawberry Dip 
Crush one box of berries add le sugar and the 
white of one egg. Beat hard about 20 minutes 
or till slight colored and very thick. Serve on 
cake or hot, buttered biscuits. 





Shirred Eggs 





Butter an egg shirrer or a cup for each person 
to be served. Sprinkle with crumbs and drop 
in an egg, add salt and peper to taste and 1 
tsp milk. Cover with crumbs and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Bake till like jelly. 





Tomatoes en Surprise 
Peel small, firm tomatoes and remove the 
seeds. Mix equal parts of tuna and chopped 
celery with enough mayonnaise to moisten add 
the juice of half a lemon to six tomatoes. Stuff 
the tomatoes with this mixture, invert on a bed 
of lettuce and put a spoonful of dressing on each. 





Deviled Steak 

Brown one cliced onion in 2 tsp butter, then 
remove. Cut a flank steak into three inches 
long and two inches wide, dredge with flour and 
brown lightly in the butter. Remove the meat 
from the pan, add 1 tsp salt, 1-2 tsp pepper and 
1 tsp mustard, 3 tsp vinegar and 1 tbsp flour. 
Mix all together, add 2c boiling water. Place 
steak in stew pan, cover and simmer gently till 
steak is tender. 





Cherry Roly Poly 
Sift together 2c flour, 1-4 c sugar, 4 tsp baking 
powder and 1-2 tsp salt. Cut in 4 tspb Crisco 
until the mixture is like meal, then add enough 
milk to make a heavy batter about 2c depending 
upon the kind of flour used. Stir well, then 
add 1c stoned cherries. Pour in a greased mold 
and steam about 1-2 hr or till a straw inserted 
comes out clean. Dry in the oven for 5 min. 

and serve with cherry sauce. 
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VOICE OF THE WEE 


ITH its next issue, the Out West Magazine will inaugurate the publication of a 
special department devoted to the interests of the American Defense League, 
a patriotic organization which has for its object the promotion of public in- 
terest in the defense forces of the United States and the awakening of senti- 
ment upon the subject of nationa] defense—a subject which has never before been 
of such vital moment. 

The defense question is one upon which it is to be feared a great portion of the 
people of this country are inclined to bestow only superficial interest and, either 
from a misconception of conditions or because of the seeming remoteness of the danger, 
too easily allow themselves to be lulled into a state of false security. 

This is a condition fraught with the most menacing possibilities and dark with 
the shadow of great national disasters. There is but one way to avoid the tragic 
fate which is the price that indifference must sooner or later pay, and that is to awaken 
the American people at large to a realization of the situation with which the nation 
is to-day confronted. 

To this end the energies of the American Defense League are directed and it is 
under the slogan “Adequate Defense Is the Safeguard of Liberty’ that the league is 
devoting its efforts in an endeavour to convince the individual citizen that defense 
is cheaper than war and that it is better to guarantee the enjoyment of peace by ade- 
quate defense preparations than it is to neglect, and pay the price. 

It will be the business of the American Defense League to foster the formation of 
rifle clubs and drill companies in every possible center and its attention will be par- 
ticularly directed towards awakening interest among the schools throughout the 
country, realizing, as its founders do, that in the rising generation lies the foundation 
of future national strength and ideals. 

No person desires war—the policy of The Out West Magazine and the policy of 
the American Defense League are toward the preservation of peace—but the blessings 
of peace cannot be either attained or retained without price, and the price is efficient 
preparation for war. A thousand peace treaties may be blown to shreds of blackened 
paper by the first gun of war, but, if behind those solemn documents of state there 
lies the weight and readiness of a free and prepared people an enemy will hesitate 
long before firing that first gun. 

“War is Hell’”—true. But the abyss of calamity into which a nation is plunged 
as the result of a disastrous war is Hell ten thousand times intensified. 

The new department of the Out West Magazine will apear in the next issue under 
the editorship of Marshal South, President of the American Defense League. 











JERTA and Orozco have been arrested on the Mexican border, charged with 
fomenting a revolution against a “friendly’’ government on American soil. 
Strange, isn’t it, that the federal authorities have suddenly decided after all 
these many months that Mexico really has a government after having denied 
that fact all this time? And stranger still that it should be referred to as “friendly?” 
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MPERIAL Valley’s earthquake, heralded the day following the event as a 
nas horrible “calamity,” turned out to be, in reality, only a tremble of the valley 
floor, the damages approximateing about twenty per cent of the amount first 
estimated. All losses were fully covered by insurance. The war has given 
the jingoes so much practice that they apply their calamity-howling methods to 
peaceful communities and the works of agriculture and manufacture as well as to 
international conflicts, existing and prophesied. 
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TOMOBILE racing in the middle west has been given a great impetus in the 
jal completion of the Chicago speedway and the successful carrying out of the 

first race there. It is highly significant that, regardless of the vastly increased 

speed at which the Indianapolis and Chicago races were run this year as 
compared with other races, there were no accidents worth mentioning. 


YAN’S resignation from the cabinet was a real contribution to public 
confidence in the administration. The “great commoner” (great 

g solely in the gift of gab and the dreaming of vain dreams) made a 

, sorry figure at Washington. His was the weak hand at the helm. Without 
his disconcerting presence Mr. Wilson will handle the ship of state most admirably. 


OVERNOR Slaton’s action in commuting the sentence of Leo Frank deserves 

the commendation of humanity. Those familiar with the violent emotions 

3 of the Atlanta public can best realize the courage it required for the Governor 

to act as his conscience dictated. There has never been serious doubt of 

Frank’s innocence in the minds of the thinking public and probably the least doubt 

of all in the minds of the incompetent police department which produced the evidence 
and the mob spirit which caused the man’s conviction. 


JMOR has it that the naval board will recommend to the next Congress the 
(8) building of 100 submarines. Excellent! About 100 on each coast would 

make war against the United States impossible. Besides, if the submarines 

are built on defensive lines, there can be no charge of militarism. Amer'ca 
will never fight an offensive war. It needs only an adequate coast defense fleet to 
keep off attacking forces. 


OPS of a record breaking size and value last year are to be followed this 

season by still greater yield, according to government reports. Prices for the 

products of the farm are high and such commodities are paid for in cash. 

There is a distinct reversal in form between the rural and urban populations of 
America. Once it was the cities which were prosperous and the farma poverty stricken. 
Now the farmer is the most prosperous man in America, with the possible exception 
of the maker of war munitions, and business in the cities is being done “on paper.’ 
The small business man and shop-keeper of the city is going broke at the most amaz- 
ing rate the country has ever seen. The cities are facing the active possibility of 
becoming nests of poverty to an extent heretofore unheard of. 


ANUFACTURERS who refuse orders for war munitions on “humanitarian” 
grounds do not exist. Those who claim to do so simply lie. It is a safe as- 
sumption that a man who can build a business big enough to be able to handle 
the war orders is too keen a business man to commit commercial suicide by 

passing needed orders over to his competitors for sentimental reasons. The refusal 
of war orders has been brought about by inability of manufacturers to handle the 
orders and by inability to get a guarantee of the payment for them in some cases; 
also by lack of capital. It is hinted in many quarters that German-subsidies have 
also encouraged some refusals, 
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